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- August 

'T'his is the fifth August of the.war. From 
* the supremely dangerous August of 
1940 we have come to the August of 1944 
-with the armies of the free again campaigning 
in Europe. .The summers in between have 
been crowded with hope and despair. . While 
the sun has shone men’s hearts have been 
often heavy with tragedy, and while the skies 
have been blue there has been a depressing 
greyness in men’s minds. ' . 

Five summers have been born under the 
clouds of war. They will be memorable 
.summers in all the calendars of Time v Their 
dates will stand embfazoned ,pn the'time- 
sheets of mankind, and men wiil report to 
their children and grandchildren that in 
those summers they saw old worlds destroyed 
and new-ones created.- They wilt tell them, 
of long days in the open on British fields and 
beaches while the gigantic machines of war 
were being prepared, apd they will tell, too,. 

1 of fields aglow with golden corn and hedges 
thick with flowers and berries. The majesty, 
of our English summer has gone on, as 
always, unimpeded by the traffic of war. 

Man’s Industry and God’s Goodness 

In this fifth August Britain shines splen¬ 
didly in the sun. Never were her fields so tilled 
and cultivated, with her farms prepared for a 
harvest richer than any in all the-summers of 
the British land. At no time in our history ; 
has the soil been so precious to us as it is 
now when the very look of an English field 
is dear to us and the very sight of an English, 
harvest is a reminder of the wonder which 
^Seed, rain, and sun fashion in these islands. 
For farming is a great industry and reaches 
its peak in summer-time,-as jt displays the 
unique combination of man’s industry and 
God’s goodness in all the glory'of the golden 
corn. ■ • ’ 

^pHis fifth summer of the war comes as a re¬ 
minder, too, that in the affairs of men we 
have reached a decisive moment of harvest. 
It is summer now, too, 1 in the fields and 
towns of France. \t is summer in the 
Eastlands where mighty Russia strikes onward 
into the country of the enemy itself. It is 
summer, too, in the Pacific where the gigantic 
forces of the great United States apprpach 
nearer to the lands of Japan, and there is 
summer in heroic China where more than 
five summers have come and.gone since, the 
enemy struck his traitor blow. 

The Sun of Liberty 

The sun is shining in all these countries, 
but it is not yet at high noon. Its warmth 
is spreading into the cold, frozen places, of 
the earth where for four years.men have been 
chilled by the breath of the tyrant. These 
long-suffering men greet the sun of liberty as it 
beckons them out from their hiding-places. 
But some of them are as yet uncertain 
whether the sun will stay out and continue to 
give its light and warmth. There-is bound to 
be cloudy weather in which the sun will . 
appear to be temporarily eclipsed, for 
summer has its thunderclouds and rain¬ 
storms. There, will still be something of that 
in the days ahead. The fifth summer will be 
a mixture of greys and blues, and on some 
days the sun will disappear altogether 
behind the clouds. But it will reappear, for 
' the world is passing out of its four years of 
winter into a new day of sunshine—not a 
‘cloudless, eternal sunskine, but one in 
which virtue and high resolution may. thrive. 


Sunshine 

No people will welcome the new sunshine 
more gladly than the Jewish people. Their 
war story is a dark but,glorious one. HunteJ 
and betrayed across Europe, fleeing before 
the onslaught of the Nazi tyrant, they have 
not lost their soul as a people. Slaughtered 
and expelled from their homes, they have x 
added to the glory pf the story of humanity. 
Their tale will be told throughout the.history 
of the world as a sign of the unconquerable 
in human nature. Deprived of homes, 
possessions, and liberty itself, they have 
never ‘given up hope that one day the sun 
would shine again, that the prophecy of * 
their ancient seers would come true. 

A Route That is Charted 

It is summertime, too, for the peoples of 
India. At a round table many years ago 
was their path to self-government charted, 
and they have been walking down it 'with 
increasing assurance. Though there arc still 
many clouds of misunderstanding.and doubt . 
along the way, the route is charted and the 
destination is known. The British promise 
of freedom to choose the way of their fjiture 
stands-unalterable. It will soon be high 
noon for India when the lasting decisions and 
the immense risks must be taken. India may 
then $tep into the sunshine to make her choice 
to become either a member of the Common¬ 
wealth of British nations, or an independent * 
state. But the key fact now is that the 
choice belongs to India and no one can take. 
it from her. In this fifth August of the.*war 
India’s right to freedom stands as a mighty 
and abiding certainty.' From the clouds 
which have - surrounded her life India is 
about to step into the fulFsunshine. 

Jt is .summertime, too, for the peoples of 

Europe. For many, of them it is the arrival 
of the first real summer they have known 
for four years. They have known summers of 
disaster and'defeat which have left their mark 
on their physical and moral fibre, and it will 
need all the warmth of the sun to break 
through this icy chill of Europe’s life. 
Diseased limbs-and weakened bodies ; little 
children underfed ; men torn from their 
families ; mothers who have seen their families 
starving—all believe that the nightmare is 4 
about to end, and begin again to believe in 
the summer of freedom. Clouds are rolling 
by and the sun is peeping through. Europe 
is once more daring to believe that her life 
will be lived again in freedom and sunshine, 
that the gloom of four years’ imprisonment 
is nearly over and that the sun is peeping over 
the walls,of the prison-house. 

The Time For Simpler Joys 

In this August v*e are at the peak of a . 
momentous summer. Jt carries with it the 
hope and radiance of a new day, but this . 
summer sunshine must # not delude us into 
thinking that all is well, and that the sunshine 
will last for ever, though we shall surely reap 
this autumn such a harvest that will remove 
the worst perils of another war winter. 

jyj eanwhilc, let those who can enjoy the fifth 

Augustin the fields and lanes of England 
do so. No man oh Normandy’s fields would 
begrudge his family the glee of high summer 
/in England, and time to enjoy the sun and to 
open the mind and spirit to its healing power. 
This is the time for simple joys and recreations 
when in the open we can celebrate the . 
magnificence of God’s creation in the certain 
knowledge that ahead lie new and fetter days. 



A little maid of Northern Rhodesia where, 
as in many other parts of Africa,;girls are 
brought up to carry loads on their heads. 


The Fleet of St Mary’s 

rj^HE parishioners of St Mary’s/* for a similar boat for work in 
' Stafford, are the proud British Guiana, and the second 
owners of a fleet, for since* the vessel of the parochial fleet was 
last war (the Southern Cross sent out in 1924. The enterprise 
Log says) they have presented by that; time ha d captured the 
nearly thirty boats to missionary 'imagination of the whole congre- 
societies in four continents. Each gation, and within the next few 
of these 'vessels bears the name years a succession of magnificent 
of St Mary Stafford, and flies a boats was generously provided, 
r pennant with a St George’s In 1925. a boat was sent to the 
Cross having a crowned M in the Lake of Bays in the diocese of 
centre and a Stafford knot on Algoma, and another to Lake 
each arm. Nyasa. In the next year two boats 

The story of this unique enter- Vere supplied for work in India, 
prise begins in 1919, when a The fleet has been added to 
memorial- to those parishioners nearly every year since then, and 
.who had fallen in the Great War there are now thirty vessels fiy- 
was being considered. Bishop ing the pennant of St Marys, 
Dunn, who was then working in Stafford. About one-half of them 
British Honduras, suggested that ■ are sea-going boats, and the 
the memorial might-include, a others are for use on rivers and 
boat for missionary work in his lakes Six vessels have oper- 
diocese, and this suggestion was ated . in Newfoundland, two in 
■adopted with great enthusiasm Borneo, two in Burma, two in 
by the congregation of St Mary/s. the Bahamas, two in-Melanesia, 
Money was raised to construct a while the other centres include 
memorial chapel in the church, the River Niger, Caledonia, the 
and to provide the first St Mary Windward Islands, and Kootenay 
Stafford, a fine boat, which began in British Columbia, 
its work in 1923. Since the beginning of this 

When Dr E. A. Parry, then venture in 1919, St Mary’s, 
Archbishop of the West Indies, Stafford, has raised over £10,000 
heard of this venture, he pleaded for its missionary fleet, - . 
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The Flowing Tide 

of Freedom 

^ . - r 

«■ r 

As in 1918, August, the month of the harvest, came in to the 
accompaniment of great news from all ttie fighting fronts 
of freedom. For in this August 1944 we are once again 
experiencing a fulfilment of hope long deferred.- 

At long last the American, the taolished modern factories for 
British, and—yes—the French cotton and woollen manufacture, 
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armies of deliverance have suc¬ 
ceeded in deploying over a vast 
area of France, determined not 
only to roll up the Nazi land 
■ forces, hut also to make -an end 
of the U-boat bases in the 
Atlantic ports. 

Today the swift-flowing release 
of our nearest. Ally takes first 
place in our thankful hearts. Yet 
we must not forget the. fruits of 
the ceaseless pressure by . the 
Allies in Italy, on the Russian 
front, in Burma, and in the 
Pacific. 

Long-suffering allies are being 
freed, and, what is even more im¬ 
portant for the closing scenes of 
this great' world tragedy, im¬ 
portant states which have 
hitherto deemed it prudent to 
remain aloof are deciding to defy 
Hitler and, his gangsters. 

Turkey, though still assailable, 
has taken such a step. By break¬ 
ing off relations with Germany, 
Turkey has definitely ranged her¬ 
self among the free nations. This 
modern nation, with its im¬ 
memorial background ’of tradi¬ 
tion and custom, has chosen to 
. stand for freedom. 

Coming out of years of tyran¬ 
nical rule and intrigue, Turkey 
has grown into a modern state in 
the last twenty-five years, „ She 
has jumped from the customs 
and manners of the 16th century 
to those of the 20th in one leap. 

Turkey used to be called the 
“sick man of Europe ” because 
her troubles were so many, and 
seemed so insoluble. But. the re¬ 
volution after the last war 
. brought a strong man, Kemal 
Ataturk, into power, and the 
modern Turkey, which has 10,000 
square miles in Europe and 
285,000 square miles in Asia, is 
his creation. 

Twenty-five years ago Ankara 
was a collection of wooden hovels. 
Today it is a modern city with 
. fine buildings, parks, and 
avenues. Kemal Ataturk es- 

Tinned Heat For 
Jungle Cocks 

(Rooking by tinned heat has 
proved just the thing for the 
Allied troops now fighting in -the 
New Guinea jungles. „ 

Each man carries a half-pound 
tin of canned heat—mqfhylated 
spirits made by a chemical pro¬ 
cess into a kind of soft, soap-like 
substance. When he wants to 
cook a meal, he opens his tin of 
canned heat, puts a match to it 
and places his rations over the 
flame on a little collapsible’cook¬ 
ing tripod weighing only a few 
ounces. 

This kind of cooking has many 
advantages^ for a jungle fighter. 
Half a. pound of the fuel will 
burn for nearly a quarter,, of an 
hour, and the fire can be put out 
at the slightest alarm simply by 
putting back the tin lid. Best of 
all, there, is no smoke, to give 
away the soldier’s position to the 
enemy. 

Australian war factories are 
supplying millions of cans of 
tinned heat for the Pacific battle 
area. 


and he built roads to facilitate 
his country’s rise from poverty. 
Several new railway lines have 
been built, j the longest being 
along the 600 miles from Ankara 
to the trading centre of Sivas, 
away in the east. Altogether, more 
than 3000 miles of new railways 
have been constructed, and' a 
further 2800 miles bought from 
foreign companies. 

Turkish women especially have 
shared in the revolution which 
has made modern Turkey. They * 
no longer wear the veil or live in 
seclusion. Neither do men wear 
the fez. Turkey, looks to.the west 0 
rather than to the east, and her 
new decision marks a further 
stage in her development into a 
modern nation. . 

Greater religious tolerance has 
accompanied- Turkey’s modern 
development. In 1928 Moham¬ 
medanism ceasod to be the state 
religion, and today the country 
has upwards of 75,000 Christians. 
In earlier times it was customary 
for Turks to sell Christians into 
slavery, but this custom has long 
been abolished, and the old laws 
banning members of the 
Christian faith . from public 
offices have not been applied 
since„1849. 

Turkey has been a republic 
since’ 1923, and since 1924 the 
office of Caliph has been extinct. 
The country today is governed 
by a legislature consisting of a 
single chamber, with 424 mem¬ 
bers, each of whom is elected for 
four years. The democratic 
principle of delegating execu¬ 
tives, who act as ministers and 
who are responsible to the „ 
National Assembty, is* being fol¬ 
lowed successfully. 

Turkey, too, proved herself a 
gooti neighbour in the years be¬ 
tween the wars, and shouts every 
promise of becoming a strong 
force for that peace' which it is * 
the aim of the United Nations to 
establish in the Near East. 

The Passing of 
a Fighter 

J)uring the Battle of Britain, 
and . thereafter, when 
Britain’s fate depended on the 
courage of her Air Force, the 
Hawker Hurricane was always in 
the'lead. Now comes the news 
that no more of these valiant 
planes are to tie delivered* to 
RAF squadrons on active 
service. Many of them,.however, 
are to remain in service for a 
time. The Hurricane has played 
many roles, including those of 
fighter, ~ fighter-bomber, tank- 
buster, and ship-fighter, but it is 
now out of date, superseded by 
the Typhoon arid the Tempest. 

Remember the Blackberries 

Yow is the time to make plans 
x for gathering the blackberry 
crop, for it is very important: that 
no fruit should be wasted for lack 
of picking. ... t . f . , ■ 

• The^ Women’s Institutes t . .are 
again‘setting up centres • to prer 
serve the fruit, and members of the 
public are asked to" volunteer for 
its harvesting.' They should'niaKe 
their inquiries at * their * neatest 
Citizen^’Advice Bureau. t'.-i:**?. 


T'he • supplies of Vitamin D sent 
to Geneva by the British and 
Dominions Red Cross are now 
being distributed to children in a' 
number.*, of- enemy-occupied' 
countries. It is understood that 
the 'first distribution areas are* 
France ■ (Paris and Marseilles), 
Yugoslavia, Latvia, and. Poland 
(Warsaw and Cracow). 

It should be'remembered that 
Vitamin D is essential both to 
the prevention and cure of 
rickets, and it is hoped that the 
Red Cross scheme will provide 
ultimately for the supply of 
enough Vitamin D to treat about 
a million children. 

This is magnificent work. If 
the circumstances of this war 
had arisen 50 years ago, an-army 
of European, children would have 
been exposed unaided to incur¬ 
able conditions. Tlie cause of 
rickets is still a matter of dispute, 
but it is proper to regard it as a 
nutritional disease due r to a 
.deficiency in the diet of Vitamin 
D which we find in animal fats 
such as butter, eggs, and cod-liver 
oil, and of certain mineral 
substances such as lime and 
phosphorus^ The symptoms of- 
rickets include, softening’ of the 
bones and other serious afflic¬ 
tions, and we may be thankful 
that the Red Cross have , been 
able to deal with a considerable 
section of the child sufferers. 

Science and the 
Universities 

Jn a report of a committee set 
up by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
it is urged that university 
entrance .. scholarships should 
depend more than' at present 
upon a candidate’s character. 
“The assessment of deep scholar¬ 
ship should always be supple¬ 
mented . by the assessment of 
character; and the latter should 
carry equal weight in the assess¬ 
ment of university-worthiness, in 
the case of a majority of assisted 
students,” says the report. 

The Committee is unanimous 
on the need for university schools 
of education to play an essential 
£>art in the education of all 
cualified teachers; and it also 
holds that the Universities myst 
look to State .and local assistance 
for their major development in 
the immediate future. Additional. 
Expenditure will be needed in 
many directions. For instance, 
higher salaries should be paid to 
University staffs of all grades; 
and wholetime professors should 
receive at least £1500 a year at 
1938 standards. 1 

A World Council of Universities 
is suggested by the Committee as 
a meaps of promoting university 
co-operation on a world scale. 

A Rich Man’s Gift 

jYJr E. Haughton, a retired 
Hanley business man, has 
presented his beautiful residence, 
Westwood Manor, to Stoke-on- 
Trent Corporation as a school 
for delicate children in ■ the. 
Potteries. 1 It is a picturesque-- 
mansion' with 12 acres of land 
and a farrn of 25 acres. .' - 

The Lord Mayor of Stoke, in 
acknowledging the gift; said that 
Mr Haughton arrived -in the 
Potteries with 6d in his pocket 
and made a fortune as a musical- 
instrument dealer. 


^he Finnish. President, Ryti, 
has resigned, and his place 
has been taken by MarshaPMan- 
nerheim, who has made no 
pledges to Hitler about a separ¬ 
ate peace. 

It is no longer compulsory for 
m>en and women in the Services 
to wear their wound and service 
chevrons. 

General Alexander has been 
appealing for more books for the? 
Services. They can be taken to 
any Post Office . 

Double British Summer Time, origin¬ 
ally fixed to end early on the morning 
of August'13, has been extended to 
September 17. 

The famous Dulwich Picture 
Gallery ha*s been badly damaged 
by a flying bomb, but its finest 
works of art are safe, and it is 
hoped that the greater part of the 
gallery itself can be preserved. 

The Post Office deals with 
about 6000 million letters and 
parcels a year, and nearly 60 
million telegrams. Every day *20 
million stamps are printed. 

J^ord ’ Hardinge' of Penshurst, 
who has passed away at the 
age of 86, was Viceroy of India 
from 1910 to 1916, and a great 
friend of the Indian people. 

Canada will send 100,000,000 lbs 
nf beef to Britain during this year 
and next, the equivalent of 
250,000 cattle. 

A pet monkey lost * by a 
ivounded sailor in the Mediter¬ 
ranean has been found by the 
Red Cross and restored to its 
owner, now in Engtand. , 

Liberation 

Jn six weeks up to August 2 the 
Russians liberated about 
130,000 square miles of enemy- 
occupied territory. 

Increasing pressure on the 
three main battlefionts has forced 
Germany to withdraw most of her 
first-line troops from Yugoslavia. 

The ' pilot of a Coastal Com¬ 
mand Halifax has claimed the 
sinking of an E-boat icith a hit 
fr€m 6000 feet. t 

Spitfires have flown round the 
Eiffel Tower without opposition 
either from fighters or flak. 

In nine days recently U 5 troops 
liberated 1000 square. miles of 
France. 

Australia is to supply vast 
quantities of clothes and blankets 
to British troops in Italy, Burma, 
and the Middle East. 

'J'yphoon fighters fired '21,000 
rockets at Normandy. tar¬ 
gets during thje month of July. 

British and American films are 
being shown to French civilians 
in liberated Normandy. 


An English Fair to raise funds , 
for the Red Cross has been held 
by British troops in North Africa, 
merry-go-rounds and swings 
under the palm trees being 
among the unfamiliar sights. 

President Manuel Quezon, icho 
escaped from the Philippines 
after the Japanese landing, has 
died in America. 

Some penicillin will soon be 
available for general civilian 
use, and next year it is hoped ■ 
that there will be enough for all 
requirements . 

"ptf* * for Nan, a Lancaster of 
Bomber .Command, has now 
passed the record of 114 opera-* 
tional flights held by, S for 
Sugar. . 

Bury St Edmunds is the latest 
town to confer its freedom upon 
a county regiment—the Suffolk 
Regiment, which is fighting in 
Normandy. 

Up to May 31, American Forces 
in the Pacific received neUrly 
£7,000,000 of foodstuffs from 
New Zealand without cost, under 
reverse Lease-Lend. 

Bialystok, recently recaptured 
by the Russian Army was the 
birthplace of Dr L. L. Zamen- 
hof, who invented Esperanto. 

During this war the sum of 
nearly £69,000,000 has been lent 
to the Treasury free of interest. 

The baby platypus born in the 
Melbourne Zoo. some months ago< 
is doing well and is now bigger 
than her mother. 

News Reel 

Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser has 
succeeded Admiral +Sir James- 
Somerville as C-in-C Eastern 
Fleet. 

Cherbdurg’s naval base is iiv 
full use again. 

Marshal Tito’s son is in action 
with the Red Army in Poland. 

More than 12 million maps of 
Normandy were printed before D 
Day. 

giNCE D Day forces of the fight¬ 
ing French have more than 
trebled their number. 

OVef 10,000 American planes 
have been sent to Russia since 
October 1941. 

• For the first time in history a 
complete Canadian army is in' 
the field. It is the First Cana¬ 
dian Army fighting in France 
under Lieutenant-General Crerar. 

—. * 

. Answering a special call during 
•the great American advance 
rocket-firing Typhoons of the 
RAF knocked out 135 German 
tanks about to counter-attack. : 


Youth News Reel 


/J^o promote interest in camp¬ 
ing for children, Scouts of 
a New York Troop set up a'model 
camp-site in the centre of the 
city and, over an open fire, 
cooked coffee, bacon, and eggs, 
some of which they offered to 
Mayor L,a Guardia. 

Whyteleafe Scouts aroused 
much curiosity in a large group 
of small boys when they displayed 
a model tank 6 feet long and 4 
feet high which they had made 
for the Caterham arid Warling- 
liam Salute the Soldier Week. 

Boy Scouts of Carlton County, 
Newfoundland, have' equipped 
tivo British merchant ships with 
.libraries of 1000 volumes. Also, 
they have collected 400,000 
pounds of ivaste paper which,. 
ivith other salvage, realised £470, 
profits being divided between the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, and 
the Boy Scouts•Chins-Up Fund. 


Three Scout Groups^ liked the 
Bob-a-Nob Day so much that? 
when they handed in the pro¬ 
ceeds of their Day’s work for the 
Scout Relief Abroad Fund, total¬ 
ling £10 14s; they asked, “Can 
we still go on doing jobs?” - 4 . 

As part of the Holidays at Home 
programme the Enfield Battalion 
of the Boys Brigade staged in the 
local , park an open-air display 
whicli was described as “practic¬ 
ally an. Aldershot Tattoo in mina- 
ture/’ 

Fifty Allied and fifty British 
*students together are to spend a 
fortnight of combined study and 
holiday at Cockermouth, Cum¬ 
berland. - 

first girl to win the Amy 
Johnson Scholarship in 
Aeronautics at Hull University 
College is 20-year-old Miss Norah 
Darby, of Huddersfield. 
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Kenya’s New Air War THE WONDER OF 


jp preliminary skirmishes are ' 
being made for a new air 
war in Kenya. '* 

Skimming over the ground at a 
height of not more than 15 feet, 
and at 120 miles an hour, aircraft 
of the RAF are trying out a 
new method of anti-locust -war¬ 
fare. The aircraft spray the 
locusts, while they are on the' 
ground, with a. dust-poison— 
d i n itro-ortho-cresol—which kills 
tpe insects by paralysis.- ■ 

The aircraft work in close co¬ 
operation with ground, personnel. 
The East- Africa Auxiliary 
Pioneer Corps provide scouting 
parties, skilled in African bush- 
craft, to locate the locust 
swarms. Gas-capes, hoods, and 
respirators protect the scouts 
from poison infection through 

DEVASTATING 

AAT e hea:d the other day of a 
small Cockney, evacuated to 
Yorkshire, who seemed impressed 
when lie visited the ruins of 
Fountains Abbey. 

“Lumme,” exclaimed the evacuee, ‘ 
“they 'aven*t ' ’arf ’ad some fly- 
bombs ’ere!” 

INTO SAFE KEEPING 

r J^HE art treasures of the Paris 
, louvre are probably to be 
transferred to Spain for safe 
custody, and negotiations be¬ 
tween the curator of the museum : 
and /the Spanish authorities 
have actually begun. 

At present these works of art 
ai~e stored in various places in 
[■‘‘ranee, but they are still con¬ 
sidered to be in danger. The 
transfer, if approved, will be 
carried out : by hundreds of 
lorries, and in Spain the 
treasures will be stored in a 
palace in the Segovia district be¬ 
fore being transferred to the 
Prado Museum in Madrid. 


the pores. of the? 'skin. These 
Pioneers have* ter work quickly, 
for locust targets must be marked 
out for aircraft attack immedi- 
. ately after dawn and before.the 
insects have risen for their day’s 
flight.' In this way the aircraft 
avoid the danger of having their 
windscreens blotted out, and air¬ 
screws clogged, with the bodies 
of hordes of locusts N in flight. 

At present the /work is purely 
. experimental. The expeditionary 
force, sent from the. Middle East, 
is only, five Anson aircraft with 
their air and ground crews. But 
if results are satisfactory this 
may be only the beginning of a 
huge-scale air attack on the' 
locust with the consequent saving 
of crops and pastures from 
devastation by the pest. 

BURIES TREASURE 

]\Jost stories of buried treasure 
begin with somebody bury¬ 
ing it and end with somebody 
else finding .it long afterwards. 
But here is the tale of a man who 
found his owil treasure after it 
had been buried for him by some¬ 
one else. .« 

' He is Monsieur Cornat, and his 
home, was in the Normandy town 
of Valognes. There, in his safe, 
he had £2500 stowed away. Then 
came D Day, and Monsieur 
Cornat had to run from the 
Allied bombardment so quickly 
that he had no time to take his 
fortune with him., 

One day not long afterwards 
he returned- to find his house in 
ruins; but the authorities who 
had driven out the Germans were 
ready to help the Frenchman. 
A bulldozer got to work, -Rhe 
rubble was cleared away. 
Monsieur Cornat put his key in 
the lock, opened the safe door,- 
and sang for joy as he discovered 
his buried treasure! 





On the Farm in 1944 

Tin Hats are worn all day by these Land Girls working 
in Southern England. The second girl acts as a spotter 
because approaching flying-bombs cannot be heard above 
the noise of the tractor. 


PENICILLIN 

gin Alexander Fleming, address¬ 
ing • about two hundred 
medical practitioners at Kilmar¬ 
nock, in his home county of Ayr, 
told them that there is no com¬ 
mercial rivalry in the production 
of penicillin. Manufacturing 
firms on both sides of the 
Atlantic are exchanging views 
and knowledge, and concentrat¬ 
ing only on producing as much as 
possible in as little time as 
possible. 

Sir Alexander also said that 
chemists were completely beaten 
by penicillin—did not even know 
what it is. All they know is that* 
it stops the v growth of certain 
pest-microbes, and it is therefore 
not so much the disease they 
treat as these microbes. As an 
example of this he spoke', of 
pneumonia. This disease could, 
be caused by a microbe sensitive 
to penicillin* in which case a* 
cure would be effected. But it 
could also be due to a microbe 
insensitive to penicillin, - 

TEARS OF 
SCOTLAND 

ttihe Bodleian Library has .lust 
' acquired an extremely rare 
leaflet which ought to be of* 
interest to all Scots. It is a poem. 
Tears of Scotland, which was ihr 
spired by the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land’s cruelty after the Battle of 
Culloden. It was Tobias Smollett’s 
first published work, and the only 
other copy known to exist is at 
Harvard in America. 

HISTORIC FURNITURE 

]yj[dY Hall, the ancient seat of 
the Chiefs of Mackintosh in 
Inverness-shire, was recently the 
scene of great excitement. The 
. occasion was the auction of over 
.400 lots of ancient and historic 
relics from the house, the total 
for the five davs’ sale being 
£25,000. 

Many. pieces of historic 
furniture fetched high prices, 
among them being a walnut < 
dining table used by Prince 
Charlie during his stay at 
Culloden House before the 
battle, and by the Duke of 
Cumberland afterwards; and 
also a mahogany four-poster with 
Stuart-tartan curtains, in which 
.Prince Charlie slept. 

FROM BAR TO MINE 

A London barrister, Mr J. F. F. 
A Platts Mills, has been 
accepted as a voluntary mining 
. trainee at the Askern Colliery 
Training Centre, near Doncaster* 
hnd is now living in a training 
hostef near the town. He pays a 
high tribute to the excellent pro¬ 
vision made dor the care and 
instruction given to all who enter, . 

THE HERRENV0LK 
GO HOME 

JJerlin- radio has announced 
that the last of the German 
settlers who “went cast ” in the 
days of Nazi triumph have now, 
in Hitler’s twilight, “gone west.” 
They are home again from the 
Baltic States, from Russia, even 
from Poland. They are not 
destined,' after all, to hold the 
finest lands of other nations, and 
to lord it over their neighbours. 

Herrenvolk yesterday, refugees 
today, they are only too glad to 
be out of their stolen “promised 
land,” and we doubt not that 
these wretched trekkers are 
being told, to thank .their 
Fuehrer for their “rescue.” 



Pipers at Practice 

Donald Fraser of Kintore and his uncle, Jimmy Fraser of 
Dunecht, members of a Scottish pipe band in France. 


AUSTRALIA’S 

PARLIAMENT 

IYJr Curtin, the Prime Minister 
of Australia, h?„s stated that 
he regards a revision of repre¬ 
sentation in the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment as urgent. His own view 
is that the parliament is too 
small, that good government is 
endangered when too few 
members determine policy. ' 

Replying to a deputation sent 
to him on the subject by the 
.Canberra Citizens Rights 
League, Mr Curtin added that 
cafe must be taken that the 8000 
citizens of Canberra had not a 
voting power cut of all pro¬ 
portion to their numerical 
strength. Some electorates, he 
said, had GO,000 voters, which was. 
far too many. In Australia, the 
Federal House of Representatives 
now contains 74 members; in the 
Senate there are 36. 

AN OLD ENGLISH TOWN 

Queen Mary recently visited 
Malmesbury, Wiltshire, and ■ 
watched men and women on the 
Common hoeing cabbages for 
dehydration. 

Thus has little ; Malmesbury 
added to its Royal*associations. 
Its 500-acre Common, indeed, is 
also known as King’s Heath, for 
it was given to the people of 
Malmesbury fc by King Athelstan, 
grandson of Alfred the Great, for 
♦their help in fighting the Danes 
who twice had burnt their homes. 
Every freeman of the borough 
was entitled to one allotment. 

But Malmesbury’s . link with 
the First. King of All England is 
yet closer, for one thousand and 
three years ago he was laid to 
rest in its ancient Abbey. 


FRIEND IN NEED 

T>arents of the pupils of Queen 
Anne Secondary School, York, 
have , become, responsible for .the 
care of 60 girl evacuees from a 
school-in Surrey. 

Miss Aspdcivwho a few years 
ago taught in the Surrey school, 
is now headmistress of this York 
school, and it was in response to 
her appeal to the parents of her 
pupils that these girls from her 
old school have been provided 
with homes. / 

ALLOTMENTS IN 
HOLLYWOOD 

^Then Hollywood stars arc not 
making films or- entertain¬ 
ing the Forces by radio they are 
busy digging for victory. We 
learn that Bob Hope supplies all 
the vegetables used by his own 
household, arid we should like to 
see his famous grin in action as 
he trudges home with a sackful 
over his shoulder. 

We also learn that Bing 
Crosby, who surely sings at his 
work more than anyone else in 
the world, has found that 
smokers .should wear gloves while 
tending their tomato plants— 
nicotine is said to be deadly to 
them. 

THE DIFFERENCE 

1 TXerbert is - an evacuee from 
London. When he arrived at 
his destination a few days ago the. 
siren happened to be sounding. 
Herbert looked up quickly and 
scanned the sky for flying bombs. 
A policeman happened to note 
this. and *. said reassuringly : 
“Don't worry, sonny. They’re only 
- trying the sirens out.” 

“Trying ’em out?’’ queried the 
Londoner. “Why, where I come 
from they’re wearing them out!” 


Prefabricated Harbours 


Qne of. thd big secrets Mr 
Churchill revealed in his 
war review was how the Allied 
naval forces' under the command 
of Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay 
never ceased to land troops and 
supplies on the beaches of Nor¬ 
mandy, and this in spite" of the 
worst June gales for 40 years. 

An immense system of. har¬ 
bours, breakwaters, and land¬ 
ing stages had been constructed 
and was shipped to Normandy as 
soon as a foothold had been 
gained. Within less than a 
month harbours had been created 


which dw;arfed Dover. Inside 
them ships and landing barges 
of all shapes and sizes could dis¬ 
gorge their cargeres at ease, un¬ 
disturbed by stormy , seas. 
Though the Germans tried with 
U-boats, midget.submarines, one- 
man torpedoes, and E-boats ’ to 
penetrate the harbour defences 
they did not succeed, and by the 
end of June a solid base had been 
established, leaving us in no fears' 
of being unable to supply the 
Allied land forces with an over¬ 
whelming quantity of reinforce¬ 
ments and eauioment. 
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In the Drawing Office 

Many girls are filling important technical positions 
in war factories and Government departments through 
the Women’s Technical Service Register. These two 
girls, one from the London stage and the other straight 
from school, are being trained in draughtsmanship. 


THE ORCHESTRA IN THE FACTORY 


Twenty years ago it was not 
always easy, even for people 
wha liked them? to go to orches¬ 
tral concerts. For one thing, 
there were not many orchestras 
which regularly gave concerts, 
and the price charged for admis¬ 
sion was generally high. How 
different it is today! Almost, 
everyone can hear music played 
by some of our finest orchestras, 
either on the wireless or in the 
concert hall. Today there are 
concerts of every kind, regular 
. subscription concerts, concerts 
for children, and concerts for 
iactory workers. 

Some enlightened Education 
Authorities are already arranging 
regular orchestral concerts for 
schoolchildren, a development 


which owes much to Dr 'Malcolm 
Sargent. 

Nowadays,, too, orchestras do 
not restrict themselves to con¬ 
cert halls. It is not always easy 
for workers in the factories who 
work long hours'to hear good 
music. So orchestral concerts are 
arranged in the* factories, where 
they afe greatly appreciated by 
the workers. Recently the Liver¬ 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra has 
been giving a series of concerts 
-for workers in factories in the 
London area. 

These concerts are so popular 
that tickets have to be rationed. 
And the music that is played 
is of the Very best, and each pro¬ 
gramme includes 7 a symphony 
and a concerto. 


Horseshoe Hall 


0akham Castle, interesting relic 
of late Norman times, has 
been presented to the nation by 
Captain Hanburv, Lord of the 
Manor of Oakham.. 

It is famed for its collection' 
of horseshoes, more than 1(10 in 
number, nailed to the wall of the 
banqueting chamber, or Great' 
Hall, which’ is all that remains 
of the fine stronghold 1 where the 
Ferrers family once held their 
little court. They got their name . 
from the trade of their founder, 
the Ferrarius or chief farrier in 
the invading army of William 
• the Conqueror, who was 
rewarded by gifts of land, includ¬ 
ing the pretty manor in this 
chief town of England’s tiniest 
county, Rutland. 

With the Manor' of Oakham 
went a curious privilege, that.^of 
demanding toll of every horse¬ 


man coming through the town of 
Oakham. If he happened to be 
a peer of the realm, travelling 
that way for the first' time, or 
someone of even higher estate, a 
. horseshoe was demanded in 
addition to the toll. The earlier, 
horseshoes seem to have been 
lost, but Queen Elizabeth paid 
her . tribute, and her horseshoe, 
like those given by George’ IV 
and Queen Victoria, was gilded 
and crowned, and makes a fine 
ornament for the ancient walls. 

•THIS KIND WORLD 

A ’ man who travels on a certain 
A train every Sunday morning 
makes a practice of throwing out 
up-to-date newspapers to the 
gunners on a lonely gun-site. His 
friends, having heard of his kind 
action, have recently added other 
gifts -.to these -unknown soldiers, 
who now receive a surprise packet 
every Sunday morning. 


Our Friends 
the Birds 

T.overs of birds will read with. 

pleasure a statement by Mr 
Howard Lancum, of the Ministry - 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
pointing out that “the great 
majority- of British birds a!re 
■beneficial and are worthy of all 
the protection we can give 
them. ” 

We have to remember that 
during the wat certain physical 
changes have occurred in our 
countryside; much land has been 
“tidied up ” in the intensive 
drive for increased food produc¬ 
tion. Most of the changes have 
been indispensable for our war 
efforts, but their. effects on bird 
life has to,;be reckoned with. 
These changes have caused a dis¬ 
turbance of balance, and for the 
most part they have adversely 
affected the beneficial birds more 
that the others. 

While there are sound agricul¬ 
tural reasons why hedges should 
be kept cut and trimmed 1 , the 
. practice of razing them to the 
ground has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it. There is dafoger of 
causing a shortage of natural 
nesting sites, and there has un¬ 
doubtedly been an increase in 
certain ^species of birds, notably 
the carrion crow, magpie, jack¬ 
daw, and jay, at least three of 
which are. inveterate egg thieves 
and destroyers of young birds. 

' Another factor is a sad revival of 
catapulting and bird-nesting. 

The most useful step lies in the 
better education of the public. 
We must all study the vital im¬ 
portance of birds and the work 
they do for us.« 

Nest-boxes are very important; 
for while they attract only a 
limited number of ’ species, it 
happens that these are among 
the most useful of our birds. A 
properly made nest-box' will' 
always - interest the tits, and a 
box-pf the half-open type wifi be 
. usecT by the robin/ pi£d wagtail, 
and spotted flycatcher. 

The Virtuous Barn Owl 

Mr Lancum points out that the * ( 
barn owl’s portion as a beneficial 
bird is now unchallengable, while 
on the other hand the wood 
pigeon is one of the worst pests 
with which the farmer has to 
deal. Fortunately, there are 
hosts of insectivorous birds of 
great usefulness, protected by 
law. They include the swallow, 
the martins, the swifts, the wag¬ 
tails, the pipits, the tits, and the 
flycatchers,' to say nothing of the 
robin, the wren, the wryneck, the 
dunnock, and the nightjar, all of 
which are useful. The rook is a 
doubtful case, and the British 
Trust for Ornithology is now en¬ 
gaged in a new inquiry into its 
habits. 

^hose in doubt on the subject 
should write to the Ministry of 
' Agriculture for advice leaflet 
Number 212. 

For a Europe in Need 

Jt is possible that a certain num¬ 
ber of the prefabricated 
Portal houses ^under considera¬ 
tion for the early years of the 
peace, may be devoted to the re¬ 
lief of the homeless people of 
Europe, • estimated to number 
some 30 million. 

The general council of 
UNRRA is to meet in Mon¬ 
treal in September, and it will 
settle the quantities of goods to 
be supplied to revive Europe's 
, economic life, among the articles 
nhmed being -herrings, medical 
supplies, vitamins, and seeds. 



t-irstly, Echicatfon 

Jn dealing with the war situation 
Mr Churchill said that al¬ 
though he greatly feared to raise 
false hopes, he’ no longer felt- 
bound to deny that victory 
would perhaps come soon.' 

It was a portent of the shape 
of things to come that on the 
very day following his remarks 
the Royal Assent was given to 
the first great Government 
measure for reconstruction—and 
the Education Bill became law. 

This important measure, which 
replaces all previous Education 
Acts for England * and Wales, 
makes the Government respon¬ 
sible for our education from the 
nursery school to the adult 
school. Under the control and 
direction of the new Ministry 
of Education local authorities 
must carry out a national policy 
for providing a varied and com¬ 
prehensive educational service. 

It is fitting, that pur first 
Minister of Education should be^ 
Mr R. A. Butler, r the. creator of* 
this great Act which is so full of 
promise for the Youth of today 
and the eftizens of the future. 

® * 

Looking Ahead 

Cir John Anderson, the 
Chancellor’of the Exchequer, 
has told the House of Commons 
that he has invited local authori¬ 
ties to give careful consideration 
to the matter of their capital 
expenditure after the war, and 
the Secretary of State for* Scot¬ 
land lias made a similar request 
to the Scottish local authorities, 
and invited them to discuss the 
details.’ 

- In the busy years of recon¬ 
struction, that are to follow the 
war, many local authorities will 
have occasion to make capital 
expenditure, and it is good ■ to 
know of this .Government move. 
The Treasury will lend funds 
at cheap rates, and priority will 
be given - to essential public 
services. 


The Childrei 

Make Time F 

" make time ” is an English 
idiom, accepted and under¬ 
stood .by all. We know we only 
have so much time at our dis¬ 
posal, not a minute more than 
twenty-four hours in any one 
day, and there is always so much 
to be done, and so, many people 
to see. Hence the necessity for 
acquiring the art of choosing, 
and allocating, our time, finding 
time for some things to the ex¬ 
clusion of others, and making it 
convenient to meet some people . 
but not others. 

It is in the way we allot our 
time that we ‘ prove ourselves 
wise of unwise. Some things we 
deem to be necessary, they take 
time to do. Some things are not , 
so necessary, they also take time 
if we do 'them. Other things are 
hot in the least necessary ; they 
may be pleasurable and per- t 
missible ; they also take time, 
put our time is limited, so we 
need to discriminate in the use 
to which we put it. 

But with all the demands that 
may be made upon the timetable 
of our lives, we ought to'reserve 
some time for ourselves—not for 
doing things, and not for going 
places, but for our own personal 
enrichment and preservation. 
Busy people find it profitable to 
be leisurely now and again. We 


Under the Ec 

composer is said to have written- ; 
some tuneful numbers. He 
wrote scores. • i 

□ 

JfHE more expensive hand- 
. bag will soon dis¬ 
appear. There is ug money 
in it. 


PETER F 
WANT 
KNC 


A 

m r 

man says that it is 



the unexpected that 

has 

chiefly affected his 


life. 

Noav he expects it. [' 



0 

■ i 

A 

DOCTOR says, Do hot 


ueutve yevpie who win * 

not -admit that they are ligntnir 

ever afraid. They are ductors bi 
afraid to admit it. 


Carry oN 


W‘ 


Sweet Monotony 


e could never* have loved the 
Earth so well if we had had 
no. childhood in it, if it were not 
the Earth .where the same 
'flowers come up £gain. every 
spring that we - used . to gather 
with our tiny fingers as we sat 
lisping to ourselves on the grass ; 
the same hips and haws on the 
autumn hedgerow's; the same 
redbreasts-That v T e used to call 
Goaf's birds because they did no 
harm to the precious crops.. 

What novelty is worth that 
sweet monotony where every¬ 
thing is known, and loved be¬ 
cause it is known ? - 
^ George Eliot 

FOE OF TYRANfS : 

^Truth ever “ lovely—since' the 
r world began. . . - 

The foe of tyrants, and the friend 
of man. Thomas Campbell 


Abou Ben 

^bou Ben Adhem (may his 
tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep 
dream of peace. 

And saw, within the moonlight 
in his room, * * 

Making it rich, and like a lily in 
bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of 
gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben 
Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room 
he said, 

“ What writest thou ? ” The 
vision raised its head. 

And, with a look made of all 
sweet accord, 

- Who Never Sleeps 

pTosE thine eyes and sleep secure, 

V 1 Thy s£ul is .safe, thy body 
sure ;\ 

He that guards thee, He that keeps. 

Never slumbers, never sleeps. 

Attributed to Charles Stuart 
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"or Yourself The B^d speii 


arp all justified in not being “ at 
borne ”‘ to every caller who de¬ 
mands an interview. It is 
reasonable'and right to say ” not^. 
now ” to some who would persist 
nr being heard. There are ap¬ 
pointments for us to keep with 
ourselves, and they should be 
made and kept as seriously as 
an t y other appointment we may 
makei There is a time to rest as 
well as to rush, and we may have 
to make time to rest. We cannot 
always be giving out; of neces¬ 
sity we must take in, so we shall 
have to make time to be receptive. 

We heed - to make time for 
ourselves mpre than ever in these 
crowded days; time to think, 
to contemplate, to plan, to pray. 
True, it is our duty to dedicate 
some part of each day in service 
and sympathy for others. But 
. *j time we can devote to them 
will be less and mortgaged if we 
ourselves do not withdraw from ' 
the hurly-burly of life at regular 
intervals. The art of making 
this time for ourselves is a fine 
- Great men acquire it. Jesus 
insisted on being alone some¬ 
times. He made time for Himself. 

' ' ® 

. JUST AN IDEA 

Character is the one thing ive 
make in this world and take with 
ns into the.next. " 


iftor’s Table 

CJome schools are split into day and 
boarding sections. Someone 
n yt have- been cracking them,up.. 
' . • G 

*EWELL girl puts tiles 
on roofs. And finds 
the work elevating. 

' • E 

gcoxTi^su dancers have 
made a film. A good 
news reel. . 

E 

WHAT the London police- 
. . nian&ays goes. Un¬ 

less he says Stop. 

. * H 

^ome actorfe find it easier 
to .be tragic than 
Some are 

both. 



23^ time humorous. 


P N readers who are bad spellers 
may like to know that they 
are in distinguished company. 
That well-known broadcaster and 
literary critic, v Mr Desmond 
MacCarthy, has been confessing 
lpimself “ probably one of the 
worst spellers among educated 
writers.” Pidgeon for pigeon, 
f am illy for family, are among the 
many slips to which he pleads 
guilty, and he is never sure 
whether Gray’s Inn Road should 
be spelt \vith an e or an a. 

We suspect Mr MacCarthy to 
be more skilful in word-maldng 
than he pretends. But certainly, 
men of letters do not always 
reveal themselves as masters of 
letters. 

Robert Bridges, the late Poet 
Laureate, used to write nativ, 
wifi disciplin—but that was his 
notion of spelling reform. On 
the * other hand,. Yeats, the 
famous Irisl\ poet, could never 
spell correctly, while, as we all 
know, Robert Louis Stevenson 
was never able to arrange the 
letters of his words in what his 
editor called an accurate, grown¬ 
up manner.. Delightful Dorothy 
Wordsworth failed over Tor¬ 
quay, which she wrote Torkay, 
and Charles Lamb, prince of 
essayists, would complain in his 
delicious letters that his head 
” aired.” - 

The despair of their teachers 
and parents*, bad spellers may at 
least plead in extenuation of 
their failing that they err in 
exalted company. 

A Friendlier Window 

T r is ^ported that the British 
W&r Relief Society is import¬ 
ing a large shipment of acetate, 
sheets for use in London and 
Southern England hospitals, 
schools, churches, and ‘ other 
buildings, as a substitute for 
glass. 

The acetate is stated to be of 
great tensile strength, to 'have 
transparency as good as that of 
glass, and to offer high resistance 
■to bomb blast. 


Ad hem 


Answered,. ” The names Of those 
who love the Lord.” 

” And is mine one ? ” said Abou. 
“ Nay, not so,” 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke 
more low, , 

But cheerily still; find said, ” I 
* pray thee, then, . 

Write me as one that loves his 
Hellowmcn.” 


The next night 

It came. again with \a great 
. wakenin g light, 

And showed the names whom 
love of God’had blessed. 

And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led 
•all the rest, Leigh Hunt 

The Virtue From Within 

After all, the kind of world one 
carries about within one’s self 
is the important 'thing, and the^ 
^-jrld- outside takes all its grace, 
r colour, and value from that. 

James Russell J.oweJl 


The Common Folk 

Jr is not the few great men who 
* save the world; it is the 
hurltitude of simpler. folk. who 
go their way and do their work. 
Work and Goodwill—these alone 
can save us. Arthur Mee 

Today 

Qo here hath been dawning 
Another blue day .; 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless aAvay. • 

Out of Eternity 
This new is born ; 

Into Eternity 
At night wilj return. 

Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did ; 

So soon' it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 

^ Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 1 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 

Thomas Carlyle 


Teachers Go LET’S Go By 


to School 

Teachers in Ceylon have been 
going to school again—&s 
pupils. Their term, however, has 
only been for ten days, and the' 
least part of their work has been 
book-study. The teachers of 
these teachers- are specialists 
from the Departments of Educa¬ 
tion. and Agriculture in Ceylon, 
and their subjects are practical 
farming and gardening. The’ 
student-teachers attend lectures 
on agriculture, and then put 
theory into practice, with expert 
guidance, on a special allotment. 

What the Ceylon teachers 
learn to&ay, they will be teaching 
their schoolchildren ■ tomorrow. 
A hundred and sixty teachers,-, 
both men and women, who have 
attended agricultural courses are 
now going back to their schools. 
..WitjT their help, the school- 
children^will be learning how to 
produce food-crops—the best in 
quantity and quality—in their 
gardens at school and at home. 
Through these children the 
parents will, be interested in- 
applying the improved methods 
of gardening and farming. 

Thus agricultural education in 
Ceylon, beginning at the school¬ 
teacher, will help the rural popu- 
.lation as a whole to increase 
their own economic prosperity 
and to provide more "home-grown 
foods. 

The Flying Poles 

^here are more than 12,000 
Polish airmen in Britain, 
and a brilliant company they are. 

Up to April this year Polish 
airmen in this country had • de- * 
stroyed 620 German aircraft, and 
probably destroyed a further 167; 
they had dropped 12,319,678 lbs 
of bombs in 359 raids on the Con¬ 
tinent; arid they had supk six 
U-boats and unloosed ■ 61,500 
bombs on navab targets. 

The fighting spirit of these 
heroic flying-men was shown in 
high degree recently when six 
Polish Mustang pilots, escorting 
reconnaissance Beaufighters of 
Coastal Command, were set upon 
by nearly twenty . German 
fighters. 

Four -hundred miles from their 
base, with odds of more than 
three-to-one against them, they 
accepted battle without hesita¬ 
tion. High above the Norwegian 
shores" the fierce v battle raged, 
and when at last it died, away 
seven Huns had fallen from the 
sky. The rest had fled, but of 
Poles there were still six-^-a gal¬ 
lant band of six. “r 

Tally Scoring 

Tn The Bran Tub recently the 

C N referred to the tally 
sticks used in the Middle Ages. 
But “ a reader has pointed out 
that they were in use much more 
recently. Until shortly before 
the last war they.were commonly 
used in Kent hop-gardens, and 
they were still brought out every 
year.on a.farm near Canterbury 
until - 1937 or - 1938. The 
“measurer” in a hop-garden is 
still known as the “ tally-man ” 
and one of the cries used to give 
orders to pickers is still “ tally- 
up 1”. . 

A similar method of reckoning 
is still in use on many farms, 'and 
in many a barn and granary the- 
“ tally ” can • be seen. Four 
vertical strokes are made with 
chalk and a fifth goes diagonally'* 
through them. Grouped in twos, 
this method shows the total in 
tens very simply and is still in 
common use. 


The Holiday of the Future 

This delightful peep into the future when we all travel by air 
has been sent to us by Air Commodore Sir Adrian Chamier, 
C B , who was the first Commandant of the Air Training Corps. 


W E . were All going to fly^ to 
Switzerland, and John and 
Mary were almost too excited to 
eat their breakfast. 

Suddenly, .there was a whining. 
noise and the children rushed to 
the window, “A helicopter,” 
shouted John, - “ and . it’s just 
sitting down in the paddock.” 
“That’s our taxi,” I answered; 
“we’ve got .plenty of > time: it 
will only take us ten minutes.”' 

. Ten minutes to the airport! 
Why, it would have taken us 
over an hour by car before the 
air taxis came along. 

We all got in. Just as we were 
off the ground we found that 
John had left his small suitcase- 
behind and there was Elsa 
running down from the house 
with it. ' . 

“Don’t worry, chaps,” said the 
pilot, “we’ll soon pick that up! ” 
And he just-flew backwards until - 
I could reach down and pick up 
the little case from Elsa’s hand. 
A few minutes later’ we were at 
the airport. I paid off the taxi 
pilot and we * were gsoon seated 
in a huge plane with large, soft' 
armchairs and a table between 
them. 

The engines speeded up and 
we were off, and there was the 
aerodrome looking like a toy air¬ 
field beneath us. Suddenly, the 
view shut down as we plunged 
into a dark, wet cloud. After 
a few minutes in this gloomy 
shadow we climbed out into the 
sun above the clouds, for if you 
can go .high enough the'jsuri is 
always shining “up there.” 

- There was nothing to see but 
a carpet of white clouds.. “ How 
can the captain find his way?” 
said Mary. “Come and see!” 
said a voice behind hbr, and there 
was the captain himself. He 
took the children off with him 
to his “office”—a strange-looking 
place with windows all round and 
a mass of dials and gauges, knobs 
and buttons. 

The seconjT pilot was sitting 
there, keeping a sharp lookout. 
All at orice John said: “But he 
isn’t doing anything: 'he’s just 
sitting there with his arms folded 
and his legs crossed.” So the 
captain explained that “ George,”. 


the automatic pilot, who was 
really a box full of gyroscopes and 
gadgets, was flying the machihe 
and keeping it straight and 
level. He said he would- not 
have to touch the controls until 
they wanted to come down, 
except to turn a knob once in a 
- while to keep the plane on its 
course. 

“But,” said Mary, “I still 
don’t see how you know where 
you are, because you can’t, see 
anything down-below the ciouds.” 
Tlie captain explained: “Well, 
Mary, you can use a sextant like 
sailors do at sea when> there is 
no land in sight, but on short 
hops like* this we usually use the 
wireless. How do we do that? 
Well, I think you will know more 
about it when you 'get older, but 
you can ride along an invisible ‘ 
radio beam in the air, or you 
can ask radio stations on the 
ground to tell you where you 
are; or you can use other wireless 
methods. You know how, as yo.u 
turn your mother’s portable 
wireless set round, you can tell, 
by the signals getting strong or 
weak, the direction of the send- . 
ing station: we use something: 
like that in the air. But come 
along and see the navigator. ” 
i THe navigator, together with^ 
the wireless operator beside him, 
was glad to see them. “We are 
just over Paris,” he said, “but, 

of course, you can’t see it- - 

Oh, yes, there’s the top of the 
Eiffel Tower poking up through 
the clouds.” ■ 

Next, the party poked their 
heads into the engineer’s com¬ 
partment, .where the engine man 
was watching a great mass of 
dials, altering the engine revs, 
adjusting their temperatures, 
turning on fresh tanks, and keep¬ 
ing a log just as they do in- the 
engine-room of a' ship. 

Soon the engine note slackened 
and they were slanting down to 
a -landing on the .airfield at 
Geneva. b Here another taxi 
helicopter was waiting which 
father had ordered by wireless 
from the plane, and twenty 
minutes later the party were 
lunching high up in the sunny 
mountains. 





Til I r rN|/^| AMP* A charming corner of West Buck- 
1 nu LINULMiNIJ land near Kingsbridge in Devon 
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The Barak of England 
Celebrates 

HThe Bank of England has marked its 250th birthday by two 
A generous acts. One is a special gift of £25,000 to the Bank 
Clerks’ Orphanage, the other is the establishment of/a Trust 
Fund of £100,000 to promote economic research. 

The income from this fund From the beginning the Bank 

of England acted as banker to 
the" British Government and 
performed other important State 
functions. Its banking depart¬ 
ment does ordinary bank busi¬ 
ness, keeping accounts for 
customers, and making business 
advances to them. It manages 
the 'National Debt, keeps the 
registers of its stockholders, and 
its treasury receives on account 
of the.Government-all the public 
revenues collected .'in England 
in 1591, ' and Wales. The Bank of England 
its first also acts as banker to other 
banks, which maintain sub¬ 
stantial balances with it. 

The department most’ familiar 
to the public is concerned with 
a the cost of, modem .war the issue of bank notes, and the 

bank return issued every week 
furnishes a separate statement 
of its note issue, contrasted with 
the Government debt' to the 
bank and the gpld stock which 
forms the backing of the notes 
in ordinary times. 

The Bank of England plays an 
important part in the money 
market through the rate at 
which it lends money for short 
"terms, either directly or by dis¬ 
counting bills of exchange. This 
The building of the present is the famous Bank Rate, which 

comes up for consideration "and 
-possible change every Thursday: 
In. time of crisis, as when a 
European war either actually 
breaks out or is threatened, we 
find the - bank directors raising 
the bank rate to preserve its 
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will provide for the annual 
award . of Houblon-Norman 
Fellowships, a name recalling two 
great figures in the Bankas long 
story—Sir John Houblon, the 
first Governor, .and Mr Montagu 
Norman, the famous Governor-of 
the past 24 years. ' ' 

Rightly proud of its 250-year- 
old history is the Bank of 
England. • The Old. Lady of 
Threadneeale Street, as " the 
Bank is often affectionately 
known, originated 
when it received 
Charter, which gave it important 
privileges and made it the 
manager of the national debt. 

It is a remarkable commentary 
upo 

that the original capital of the 
.Bank' lent to the government 
was only £1,200,000; and one' 
wonders what the ; founders of 
this arcient „ institution would 
have said could they have fore¬ 
seen that’ 250 years ‘ afterwards 
the House of Commons would 
be voting with very little dis¬ 
cussion a trifling . sum of 
* £1000,000,000 to Keep the Govern¬ 
ment in funds to pay for a war 
for a short period. 


structure was begun on the site 
formerly the premises of Sir 
John Houblon, the first Governor. 

In 1780 the church of 
St Christopher, with its church¬ 
yard. was bought-and demolished^ 
to make more room. When the 
Great War ended the. Token- stock of gold, as has happened 
house Yard Auction Mart was several times in ’the recent 
bought to allow extension. years of serious trouble. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

When the Ladder Slipped 


When Bobby -ran with a 
* message from his mother 
to Mills, the old man was 
carrying a ladder. 

When he set it up against 
the shed and went‘off, Bobby 
stepped on the bottom rung. 



Mills looked back. 

. “ Now, haven't I told you a 
hundred times,” he called 
out, “to ‘ let that ladder 
alone? 'You'll only fall and 
hurt yourself; that's what 
5 ’ou‘ll do.”. * 

*‘I was only going a little 
way,” said Bobby dolefully.' 
But he was .obedient—he 
had to be when Mills was 
about; though they were great 
friends, all the same. 


Then Bobby forgot the 
ladder till one morning, he 
came upon Mills mounted on 
it, gathering apples. 

■ “It’s a fine crop this year,” 
he said, as Bobby came up. 
“ You’ll have lots. of apple 
pies soon.” 

Bobby laughed. He watched 
the old man, helping him 
when he could, till he went 
off to his dinner. 

He was still looking,up at 
the tree when he noticed an 
old nest. almqst hidden 
among branches. 

“I .should like to see in¬ 
side.” he said to himself. 

And, without thinking, he 
put his foot on the ladder 
‘ and began climbing. 

It was quite easy, to climb 
up, and it was just as easy to 
step off the ladder on to a 
■ stput branch just above it. 

He had a good view of the 
nest, but when he was ready 
to come down again some¬ 
thing tiresome happened. 

The ladder slipped—and 
fell! And there was Bobby, 
up above—a prisoner! 

He daren’t climb down, and 
so there he had to stay. 

At one "o'clock Mills came 
back and let him down. 

He didn’t say much, but he 
never had to* cautioh Bobby 
about ladders again. 


if is now revealed that the great 
mulberry tree which - for 
three centuries added charm and 
distinction to Basinghall Street, 
perished in the London “blitz” 
of 4940. It lives on, however, in ’ 
its offspring. . 

Tn 1939, fearing that the tree 
. was in danger of decay, experts 
from Kew took a number of 
cuttings from it, and planted 
them in the world-famous 
gardens; and when' disaster over¬ 
took the parent tree Kew sent, 
shoots to various members of the 
Girdlers’ Company, before whose 
City Hall the mulberry had so 
long thriven. Reports show that 
the cuttings are now developing 
into fine young. trees, some of 
them nearly five feet high; They 
are scattered over a wide area 
in gardens of Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridge, .Hampshire, Suffolk, 
and Sussex; and perchance one 
of them ma; some day adorn 
the new and fair City of London 
that we are to build. 

Trees are good travellers. Most 
of the varieties that add loveli¬ 
ness'to our gardens and country¬ 
side have come to us from afar, 
and we return past favours by 
gifts of our. own. Some years 
ago a dignitary of Harvard, 
visiting the gardens of Dulwich. 
College, was given se§d-cones of 
a grand cedar flourishing there. 
He took them back and sowed . 
them under glass. Two or three 
years ago lie wrote a jubilant 
letter to a London friend 
announcing that the seeds from 
the cedar that-came originally, 
it is supposed, from Mount 
Lebanon, had prospered' so 
in the New World that'they Were 
now vigorous trees, spreading 
their " lusty branches in the 
Campus of Harvard University. 

Not My Fault 

As the* C N is constantly point¬ 
ing out, many road accidents 
are avoidable and many pf them 
are due to carelessness.' There 
are always plenty* of excuses 
when an accident happens, and 
an Army officer has recently col¬ 
lected in the Journal of the 
Royal Army Service Corps some 
of the excuses he has heard from 
Army men when an accident oc¬ 
curred.. They are worth re¬ 
membering and avoiding, absurd 
as some of them may be! 

■ The accident was -due to, the 
ether fellow narrowly missing' 
me. 

Cow wandered into lorry ;T was 
afterwards informe'd that the cow 
was half-witted." 

I knocked over the man; he 
admitted .it was his fault, as he- 
had been knocked over before. 

I. bumped a - lamp-pc’st which 
was hiding behind human beings. 

• I misjudged a lady crossing the 
road. ‘ * 

Coming back I took the wrong, 
opening and drove into a tree 
that .was not there, - 
. A . working gentleman offered 
to be a neutral witness in my 
favour. 

There was no damage to my 
vehicle, as • the gatepost will - 
testify. 

My vehicle plunged down the 
bank, landing on the railway. I 
trust this meets with your 
approval* 

I consider that neither vehicle 
was to blame; it was the other 
one. 


From this Head the whole 
constellation may be identified 
easily with the aid of the 
* accompanying star-map, if the 
observer faces north. The map 
is. however, .on a very small 
scale, and only includes the chief' 
portion. 

Draco has an additional in¬ 
terest about this time, because 
some of the Draconid Meteors 
from distant space may be seen 
to flare-up in our Earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere as they speed across the 
sky frem this region, in fact; 


TThe stars of Draco, the great Dragon of the Northern Heavens, 

■ are now well placed for observation, the Dragon’s Head 
being overhead in the evening between 10 and 11 o’clock, writes 
the C N Astronomer. . " 

o’clock. Gamma, the brightest, 
is of second magnitude; it was 
known to. the ancient Arabs as*- 
Eltanin, meaning dragon’s head. 
Gamma is precisely in the zenith 
at the latitude of Greenwich, so 
it is an important’ star for cer¬ 
tain telescopic observations. 
Gamma is an immense sun that 
radiates, about 70 times more 
light than our Sun, but from D. 
distance about 5,760.000 times* 
farther . away, its light ^taking 
about 91 years to reach us. 
Gamma has what appears to be 
a small companion sun that 
may revolve round it, but at 
a great distance away. 

Beta is a giant sun radiat¬ 
ing about 500 times more 
light and heat than, our Sun, 
but at about 18,730,000 times 
greater distance; it also has 
a very, small companion sun 
which radiates only one- 
fiftieth part of the light our 
own. Sun radiates, and so it 
must be evolving into a 
planetary wcrld. 

Of the other stars in the 
Ilragon’s Head, the fainter Mu is 
composed of two suns; these are 
4,700,000 times farther away 
than cur Sun and revolve in an 
orbit much larger than Nep¬ 
tune’s, once in 648 years. The 
star. Nu is also composed of two 
suns which are about 142 light- 
years distant, and therefore 
about 9,100,000. times farther 
than our Sun. These appear as 
separate stars thrdugh glasses. 



The Chief Stars of Draco 


from almost overhead. At any 
time within the next fortnight 
a few may be seen. 

This northern Dragon is al¬ 
ways represented as wingless 
and with a snake-like body, 
actually resembling a. python. 
.To the ancient Greeks it was, in 
fact, known as Pytho. The con¬ 
stellation was so .represented by 
the Romans, nearly 2000 years 
ago, in their famous constella¬ 
tion figures by Geruvigus. The 
title Serpens was then used, and 
apparently from the earliest 
Chaldean times these stars, 
which then completely encircled 
the North Pole of the Heavens, 
. symbolised a snake-like reptilian 
creature to personify Evil, which 
was placed there at the farthest 
point possible from the path of 
the Sun, Moon, planets, and all 
that appeared beneficial to man¬ 
kind. The ancient Egyptians 
also, who knew this constella¬ 
tion encircling .the North Pole 
as Typhon, regarded it as*being 
driven* there .by the light of 
Horus, the beneficent Sun-god, 
to a region of cold-and darkness 
to which he never entered. 

The five stars composing the 
Head of Draco may be picked out 
easily, for , they .are exactly 
overhead, between 9 and* 10 


The star Xi is only 116 light 
years distant, and this com¬ 
pletes the chief luminaries in 
the Dragon’s Head. Of the vast 
number of stars composing this 
celestial reptile, the most note¬ 
worthy is the famous Alpha 
Draconis, also known as Thuban, 
its ancient name. This was the 
Pole Star of the sky some 5000 
years ago, and will be again 
20,000 years hence. Thuban is 
composed of two suns at an aver¬ 
age distance apart of 38 million 
miles; these revolve in their 
mutual orbits in a little over *51 
days round a common centre, 
the smaller sun in a much larger 
orbit at an average speed of 
about 28 miles a second. It is 
thus, comparable with that of 
Mercury round our Sun, and-is 
doubtless a great world in the 
making. G. F. M. 


Butter Before Table Linen 


suburban . shopkeeper went 
into the City of London the 
other day in the attempt to buy' 
kitchen tablecloths for a 
customer. Wholesale houses 
having failed 'to meet the 
demand, he was referred to a 
manufacturing firm,of note. 

The manufacturer could not 
supply so much as a single table¬ 
cloth. Tablecloths are being • 
made In thousands' and thou¬ 
sands, he said, but the Govern¬ 
ment does not permit them to 
enter the home market. The 
entire .output of tablecloths and 
other articles of the kind pro¬ 
duced by this firm.Vas destined, 
he said, for New Zealand. “Look 
at this-order, for example—30.000 - 
table napkins—all for New Zea- 
lahd,” he added, as he showed 
the form. 


. He explained the - seeming 
mystery.- “It is all part of 
Lend-Lease,” he said. Table 
linen is one of the many types of 
manufactured goods that we 
send to New Zealand and other 
countries. In return we receive, 
not money, but. meat and dairy 
produce, from New • Zealand, 
while from other lands * come 
goods that they have for export > 
in exchange for the product of 
British mills and factories.* . ~ 

It was “guns before butter” 
for the Germans in the years 
when they* were re : arming for 
the murder of civilisation, but for 
us it must be butter before table 
linen “for the duration” and 
some time beyond—even if some 
of us must resort to the news¬ 
paper in place of the table¬ 
cloth 1 
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The Rocket Was in Use 
a Hundred Years Ago 

Mr Churchill has warned the nation of the possible use by the 
enemy of a deadly rocket weapon—if they can perfect it in 
time . \But the use of the rocket as a weapon is nothing new, 
for even in Napoleon's time we were using it. 

he had printed for private 


J^ondon firework-makers of the 
early. 19 th century might 
have raised questioning eyebrows 
had they known that one man 
was visiting each of them in turn 
and buying their largest rockets. 
His name was William Ctpngreve 
—the son of a' knight—and his 
work at .the Royal Laboratory,, 
Woolwich, made him indeed one 
of Britain’s first “ back-room 
boys.” • . 

For_ Congreve had a dream 
whiclT he intended to turn into 
reality. This was to invent 
a new form of artillery for*- use 
in our war with the French, then 
raging. And the new weapon 
on which he was working was 
the rocket bomb. .' 

At first he had little success. 
The commercial rockets which he 
bought and tested, entirely at his 
own expense, had a range of no 
more than six hundred yards. 
His problem was not only to 
increase this by two or three 
thousand yards, but also to create 
a rocket which would carry an 
incendiary or explosive charge 
that' distance. 

-After a year of research, by 
1805, Congreve produced a practi¬ 
cal weapon. How he did so, and 
of what its contents consisted 
there is no record—not even in 
the very rare pamphlet which 



What is 
peacetime 
like?” 

"He has grow r n up in the biggest war 
of all time. He hasn’t known what 
peace meant. It is going to be a 
strange and wonderful new world. 
Whatever happiness, * after the 
war ’ has in store for him, one thing 
Will count most — good health. 
During wartime you have found 
how * Milk of Magnesia !. has helped 
to keep him fit and free from minor' 
stomach troubles. 

In the happier days ahead, * Milk 
of Magnesia ’ will, even as now, be 
your standby — never absent fipm 
• the medicine cabinet. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

__ Rtgd- 

f Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia . 


circulation and which contains a 
general report of his work. The 
omission was deliberately made 
lest the secrets fell into, enemy 
hands. 

What little we know of the 
production of this new weapon, 
therefore, consists of the fact 
that Congreve, after spending 
several hundreds of pounds of 
his own, applied to the Govern¬ 
ment for permission to use public 
furfds and facilities at-Woolwich, 
where his father was Comptroller 
of the Royal Laboratory. The 
authorities were sufficiently inter¬ 
ested to grant his request; and 
. so by November 1805 all was set 
for the first actual use of the 
Congreve Rocket in warfare. 

The Rocket Boats 

An attack on the French in 
Boulogne was planned,^ -but at 
the last moment it was post¬ 
poned. ' When, almost a year 
later, another attempt was made, 
it was with rockets very much 
improved. Eighteen boats which 
crept by night into the waters 
of Boulogne were equipped with 
rockets weighing 32 pounds 
each, having a range of 3000 
5 r ards and capable, it was 
believed, * of doing far more 
damage than artillery ammuni¬ 
tion of the same size. 

Early in the morning of 
October 19, 180(f, flight after, 

flight of rockets suddenly soared 
over the harbour and. fell 
into the town. In half an 
hour more than twor N hundred 
were fired. -- So great was 
the enemy’s surprise that not 
a shot was returned by him. 
Ten minutes after^ the start of 
the attack the town was seen to 
fc be on fire, and, according to later 
reports, parts of it continued to 
burn until the next evening. The 
new weapon had made a success¬ 
ful debut. 

Its crowning achievement 
was at Leipzig, in 1813. Writing 
£o Congreve after that battle, an 
officer said, “The Rockets .. . . 
had a most terrible effect on the 
enemy’s troops. He was com¬ 
pletely terrified . . . and the 
jvhole of.five battalions of the 
enemy surrendered. ” 

The novelty-value of this old 
“ secret weapon” was probably 1 
much greater than the actual 
devastating-power it possessed, 
and more than one account, of 
battles in which it was used 
emphasises its noise and glare 
rather than its capacity to decir 
mate armies or raze towns. 

In addition to incendiary 
rocket, Congreve introduced 
sevpral variations, some of which 
are startlingly akin to present- \ 
\day developments. For instance, 
a certain proportion of the 
incendiary rockets fired in any 
action contained explosive 
charges so that the enemy “being 
unable to distinguish the one 
sort from the other, will'avoid 
all.” Others contained smoke- 
ball composition which hindered 
the enemy’s ^RP work of those 
days.* In this connection it is 
interesting, to read (in an 
officer’s letter) how “the people 
of Danzig are much afraid of 
the' Rockets 1 ' . . . and their 


The Passing of an 
African Scholar 

Nathaniel. Fadipe, an 
African scholar, has died in 
London. He lived by himself, 
on a few shillings a week, in a 
small room in Bloomsbury, proud 
of being a Negro frorh Nigeria. 
With a felt hat perched on his 
head and carrying a knobbly 
walking-stick, Dr Fadipe was a 
familiar figure in the British 
Museum Reading Room. 

A friend of his, - paying a 
tribute to him in the News 
Letter of the League of Coloured 
Peoples, says: “For years he 
toiled at the history., and lan¬ 
guage of his beloved Yoruba 
people, and the result was the 
magnificent thesis on the Yoruba 
people which gained him the 
Ph D of London University. 
When the blitz in London 
started, Fadipe brought the care¬ 
fully typed* and neatly bound 
manuscript to me for safer keep¬ 
ing, and I still have it. Lack of 
funds and ..shortage of paper 
have prevented -its being pub¬ 
lished; but when it is published 
it will become a Classic on the 
Yoruba • people, their history, 
language, and customs, and in 
, the brighter days that lie ahead 
for the Yoruba people, Fadipe’s 
pioneer work will serve as a 
guide and stimulus to young 
Africans. '• 

Fadipe never* forgot that 
he was a Negro ’and always 
brought to every subject a stimu¬ 
lating African view-point. He 
was anxious that Africa should 
be represented at the coming 
Peace Conference.” 

Sir Percy Alden 

^he name of the late Sir Percy 
Alden, friend of good 
causes, who fell a victim to the 
flying bomb attack on London, is 
held in affectionate remem¬ 
brance .»by all who' were his 
friends and fellow-workers. 

Sir' Percy -was for 25 years. 
Bursar of the Sir. Richard 
Stapley Educational Trust, and 
this body has decided to per¬ 
petuate his memory by the 
establishmerft of a special 
scholarship. This will be known 
as the Percy Alden Scholarship, 
and will enable a student to 
attend a university, and then 
have a year's, training in social 
service. The scholarship will be 
administered by the Stapley 
Trust; whose council are now 
asking friends and associates ‘'to 
contribute to the fund. Dona¬ 
tions should be sent to Miss 
Joyce’Brown, 32, Gordon Square, 
London, W C 1. 

Continued irOm column 2 

General Rapp gave directions 
that every house should be 
supplied with a quantity of sand 
and water, to extinguish any that 
might fall in to them.” This 
was in 1813 during the war 
between France and Prussia. * 

It would be wrong to suggest 
that this invention of the early 
days of-last century was new or 
that Congreve was the first to 
use rockets in warfare. But none 
before him had put it on a 
scientific basis nor achieved such * 
a degree of success. And there 
was, moreover, no question of 
commercialism about Congreve’s 
ideas. The cost of "one of his 
rockets was £1 lls. He made no 
secret of the fact nor did he, so 
far as the records show, ever 
make profit. on ‘ them. Indeed, 
they were Government property 
from the start. 

He died, as. Sir William Con¬ 
greve, in 1828, at the age of 56. 


Winning; Back a Stolen • 
Empire 

r "pHE blow recently struck at Sabang by Admiral Somerville, 
* with battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and carrier-borne 
airefaft, lias an immense significance. 


As Admiral Lord Mountbatten 
has since pointed out, this was 
the first time Since we turned, to 
the offensive that the guns* of 
that formidable fleet have been 
in action against Japanese shore 
defences. The tide has turned; 
we are no longer on the defen¬ 
sive in these far waters. 

. Sabang, a strongly fortified 
Japanese submarine and aero¬ 
plane station, at the northern tip 
of the island of Sumatra in the 
Dutch East . Indies, marked our 
return to the offensive. From 
now on we shall unite at sea with 
American forces in wresting back 
from Japan, the vast empire 
which she. seized with a speed 
matched only*.by her perfidy. It 
was an empire in eastern seas 
embracing -great chains and 
clusters of islands, including the ■ 
Philippines, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, and many other vital 
groups. These were to form a 
permanent chain of outer de¬ 
fences,, for her mainland gains, 
which, in addition to Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula, were to in¬ 
clude such titanic additions as 
India-and Australia! 

But now important islands, . 
and islands in key-groups, are 
being . torn from her grasp. 
Sabang is a portent; and the first 
aerial bombardment of Japanese 
defences in the Philippines fol¬ 
lowed with striking swiftness. 

It was notable that a little 
Dutch cruiser, symbol of the 
Netherlands Empire, shared in 
our "attack on Sabang. For 
Sumatra has been a Dutch 
possession for nearly three and 
a haifi centuries. In the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James 


the First we used to send am¬ 
bassadors there. We ourselves 
had a colony in Sumatra from 
the time of Charles the Second 
until 1824, when we ceded it to 
Holland, accepting Malacca in 
exchange. 

Sumatra, ; with its 160,000 
square miles, is 1100 miles long, 
and crossed by the equator, so 
that its seasons in the north are 
the reverse of those in the south. 
It is rich in, petroleum, tin, and 
the precious metals, and yields in 
abundance many kinds of tropi¬ 
cal fruits. It possesses birds and 
insects of exquisite beauty, and 
its animals include tigers, tapirs, 
and elephants^ But its fame 
among naturalists, v however’ 
rests on the fact that it was in 
Sumatra that the orang utan, 
“the wild man of the woods,” 
was first discovered. Only there 
and in Borneo is this grim man¬ 
like ape found in its natural 
haunt. 

•Today a note of martial magic 
rings in Sumatra’s name. There 
the British Eastern Fleet re¬ 
sumed its course in redressing 
wrongs and punishing the guilty. 
The'island is not yet free, but we 
have broken some of the teeth of 
the evil dragon in whose ferocious 
clutches it has too long endured 
captivity. 

AN OLD TOOTH 

’yy'HiLE digging in his garden at 

Waverton, Cheshire, the vil¬ 
lage station-master discovered a 
fossilised shark’s tooth* 1 The 
curator of the Grosvenor Museum 
in Chester, to which he presented 
the tooth, is of the opinion that 
it is at least a million years old. 


She fast coughed 

ZdcoughedWm- 





dose of ' Pineate ’ 
Honey Cough Syrup 
checked the rasping, 
spasms and started 
her on the road to 
rapid recover}'. 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup brings 
ease and comfort—it 
breaks up stubborn 
phlegm and clears the 
bronchial passages. It ’ 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoon¬ 
ful will check a rough 
immediately. 1/9 in¬ 
cluding Purchase Tax. 
Good for grown-ups 
too 1 Always ask for 


Pineate' 

. HONEY v 

COUGH-SYRUP 
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Lixen —the palatable, easy- 
to-take laxative has a gentle, 
natural action which is at 
once effective and without 
painful after-effects. It is 
prepared from senna pods 
by a special process which 
renders its mild, aperient 
action equally pleasant for 
old or y&ung. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles, 2 / 3 , 3/1 j 
LIXEN LOZENGES fruit flavoured / 
in bottles 1 /S, 

Purchase Tax included 
Made in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 

LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATUREQ 

L /52 



SHORTHAND 


DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT, 
HAND is accepted by the* Services 
and examining bodies. Learnt in 12 
2-hour lessons. -Send 3d. Stamps tor 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St.. W.C.l. 
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The Children's New:paper, August 19, 1914 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 

JJere is another way of writing 
this familiar proverb : 
Submit your whole environment 
to critical inspection, . 

Ere quitting terra firma in a 
vertical direction. 


A Riddle in Rhyme 

J am a game, an insect, too; 

' And, strange to say, whatever 
X be, 

Within me is a stack of hay— * 
Remarkable, you will agree. . 

Answer next week 


A Swing—and a Splash! ' 



THE EXPRESS TORTOISE 

“ J’m gaining speed/' the tortoise 
drawled." 

“I’m getting faster, bit by bit. 
Eight inches since last night I’ve 
, crawled— 

I'know, because I’ve measured 
it!” . 

Nature News 

Tn damp mountain and moor¬ 
land copses the tall fronds - 
of the handsome and now rather 
rare Royal Fern or" Osmunda 
may be seen. The golden spore 
heads on the top look like 
blooms, so that this plant is 
known as the flowering f ( ern. . 

An interesting bird to watch at 
twilight around the coast is the 
Manx or common shearwater. 
It is a powerful flyer and a good 
diver, but. is most awkward on 
land as the legs are set too far 
back for it to walk properly. 



Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S— due to Zoning 
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Made by The Shredded Wheat Co.’ Ltd., 
WELwyn GAR den City, Hertfordshire. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Realms Across- 1 A crowd of 
cattle. 4 To fit. 7 Preposition. 8 A 
holy image. 10 To disturb. 12 To 
charge with a debt. 14 Anger. 15 Skill. 

16 A short poeni. 17 A unit. 18 Submits 
to control. 20 Cracked. 22 Perceives. 
23 ' Chemical symbol for aluminium. 
21 A small block of granite. 25 To 
send forth.' 

Reading Down. 1 A measure of 
four inches. 2 French for and. 3 A 
finger. 4 A'drunkard. 5 Not assisted. 
6 A hi" plant. 9 An outfit. 10 In .line. 
11 A three' at cards. 13 Everyone, 
considered individually. 16 Fat. 

17 Performs. 18 To open. 19 A popular 
seasonal?. £1 An animal friend. 
23 The three-toed sloth. 

Answer next week 
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Light Reading 

“ J want a list of current litera¬ 
ture, please,” said the. 
customer. . 

“Yes, sir. We have all 
latest books on electricity.” 


the 


CAMPING HINTS 

A H0LE in a leaky vessel can be 
stopped temporarily with i 
rag or grass well greased over. 

When carrying a pail you can 
prevent the water splashing over 
by putting some grass on top. 

. A basket with 'oiled cloth 
arranged inside makes a good 
bucket, and • canvas bags, 
smeared with grease on the out¬ 
side, are quite waterproof after 
they have been soaked for a 
short time. 


The Frozen Belt 

^Therever % the land touches 
the Arctic Circle a frozen 
and desolate belt runs round the 
world. It is called in Canada 
the Barren Lands, and in Asia 
and Europe the Tundra. , 

It is bare and treeless, except, 
for a few dwarf willows, and the 
only plants that flourish are 
mosses and lichens, though 
flowers are found in some places 
in summer. 


| A'CKO and Chimp thought they wisuld like to have a swing/and to make 
J it doubly attractive they fixed it under a bough of a tree overhanging 
a pond. . “Swing high, swing low,” merrily sang Jacko as they went to 
and fro. ^ But suddenly one of the ropes snapped under the strain of their 
combined weight, and Jacko and Chimp were both shot into the muddy 
pond. They didn’t think it half so funny as did the calves who had been 
watching their, antics. f 

SAY GO! 

A SPOILT little girl of Tobago 
Declared that she would not 
cat sago; 

She stormed and she pouted. 
Her parents she flouted , 

So they made her to bed in the 
day goI 

Hidden Flowers 

Jn the following verse are hidden 
the names of eight well- 
known flowers. Be careful. You 1 
may very - easily miss one* of 
them. 

At Preston Pans you all should 
- know 

A battle raged long years ago. 
Are you well up in knowledge 
such - 

As this? Do you like history 
• much? 

It’s not as terrible to read 
As some would think. (I risk, 
indeed. 

Your ire at this). Yet jollily 
I con my history prose and see 
That in my garden I am not 
A feudal serf or Hottentot. 

, . . Answer next week 


A LEG TRICK 

T> est . one le.g on the kitchen 
table with the heel and the 
back of the knee touching the 
table. 

Then, without altering the 
position of the leg *in any way, 
try to untie the shoe lace of the 
foot on the table. 

Test this on' your friends—in 
most cases it will be found quite 
impossible. 

Olher Worlds 

Jn the evening no planets are 


visible. 



QUICK THINKING 

gciENCE Master : What is dust? 
^ Pupil: Mud with • the 

moisture squeezed out. . ■ 


In the morning 
Saturn is low in 
the east. The 
picture shows 
the moon as it 
may be seen at 
8 am B D ST 
on Wednesday, 
August 16. 


TRY THIS ON A FRIEND 

gHOW your friend the following 
clues and ask him to puzzle 
out what they all. mean. A bright 
fellow will be able to get the idea 
when he has solved two or three: 

1. The source of light. 

2. French for “my.” 

3. The end of virtues. 

4. Marry. 

5. Most of Arthur’s. 

6. It Sounds like cooking. 

T, Occupied a seat. 

Answer next week 

Not Risking It 

“ //J-uilty or not guilty?” the 
magistrate asked the man 
charged with theft. 

“.Can’t say till I have heard 
the evidence,, sir.” 


The Children’s Hour 


Here arc details of the BBC 
programvies for ■ Wednesday, 
August 16, to Tiiesday, August 22. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A programme > 
fcy’ some young Welsh musicians 
who are'broadcasting for the first 
time; followed by Henry Hornbill, 
a story by Antonia Ridge, read by 
Julia ,Maddox. . - T •. 

Thursday, 5.20 A Nursery Sing. 
Song with Doris, Mabel, and Nan. 
5.30 The Wind in the Willows by 
Kenneth Grahamc arranged as a 
dialogue story. Part ■ 5—Toad’s 
Adventure. 

Friday, 5.20 The * Borrowed 
Garden, a Holiday Serial by Ka.th* 


leen Fidler. Part 2—A Discovery. 
Produced by Nan Macdonald. 

Saturday, 5.20 Country Maga¬ 
zine, and Irish Rhythms 
Orchestra. 

Sunday, 5.20 West of the Dyke, 
a feature programme. 5.55 Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 Can yoir Draw? 
Maxwell Foster invites you once 
again to join his drawing class. 
Followed by Music at Random by 
Helen Henseliel; and the Zoo Man. 

• • Tuesday, J 5:30 , Niall and- the 
Magic Pipes, by Allan MacKinnon. 
Part 2—The Prisoner of Eileen 
Dearg. 
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MEETINGS HELD EVERYsATURDAY MORNING AT 
ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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